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TO OUR READERS. 








A REQUEST 






RELATING TO THE CRIMINAL 





FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION 
LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REQUEST has been made to the Hon. Appotrt LAWRENCE, 
the American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the United States. Mr. Lawrence forwarded 
the request to Witt1aMm B. Catnoun, the late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts ; and, as we had many facilities for answer- 
ing many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, 
and are as follows: — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law! 
and to what crimes is it attached? 

II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal code 
of such States! If not, when was it introduced? 

Ill. The number of persons in each of such States who have been exe- 
cuted during each of the three last years, and for what crimes? 

IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted durin 
the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sentence! 

V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect ; the 
time allowed between sentence and execution ; the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval, as to intercourse with friends, &c.! Whether the 
execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and under 
what regulations? 

VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law? 
Has it ever existed in such States? and, if so, when was it abolished? 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder? 

VIII. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences? 

IX. In the States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 
oy ange for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 
ully carried out; or are commutations frequent? 






To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British 
Ministry, prison-keepers, judges, statesmen, clergymen, and others 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, reports, &c. (post-paid) to this office, and they will 
be transmitted to London. CHARLES SPEAR. 
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REPORT ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT MADE TO THE 
MAINE LEGISLATURE. 


(Concluded.) 


One of the best and most powerful means of guiding 
men in the path of rectitude, and of protecting society from 
crime, is a right system of early education and moral cul- 
ture, continued through a series of years, and such as will 
not only elevate the standard of education, but that of 
morality, and come within the reach, not merely of a few 
individuals who may have means above the ordinary for- 
tunes of men, but to the great mass of the people, both rich 
and poor—to all alike. ‘To this important end, the length 
of our primary schools should be increased; and more 
should be required of instructors, not merely prescribed in 
the Statute-book, but practically required. ‘They should be 
chaste in their conversation and general deportment, and of 
virtuous and elevated sentiments; and, at least, of respect- 
able attainments in the branches of learning which they 
are required to teach. While their own sentiments are 
elevated into a purer moral medium, they wiii hardly fail 
to instil the same into the minds of youth. Thus, know- 
ledge will be increased, the intellectual and moral faculties 
strengthened, the animal propensities restrained, and the 


character of the whole people elevated. Then will men 
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value character, and shun crime. And, if additional means 
are found necessary to do this, they should not be with- 
held. 

Laws are enacted not merely as a rule of conduci, but 
penalties are annexed as a restraining power. But yet, 
how precarious and uncertain is the operation of laws, 
however just and politic, in a community uneducated and 
destitute of moral virtues; more especially when ambitious 
and unprincipled men endeavor, for selfish purposes, to 
excite popular feeling against them! 

Burlemaqui says, ‘It is not laws and ordinances, but good 
morals, that properly regulate the State. 

‘** Quid leges sine moribus 
Vane proficiunt.”” — Horace. 

‘Those who have had a bad education, says he, ‘ make 
no scruple to violate the best political constitutions ; 
whereas they who have been properly trained up, cheer- 
fully conform to all good institutions’* But as some 
men, from their innate propensities and neglected educa- 
tion, become dangerous to society, necessity requires there 
should be some eflicient mechanical restraint imposed on 
such. ‘This subject is of great magnitude to society, and 
leads us to consider the ends of punishments. 

The true design of all penal inflictions is to prevent 
crime, principally by reforming the criminal. There are 
cases, however, in which reformation is out of the question, 
requiring mechanical restraint for the safety of society. 
These, however, will generally be found, it is believed, on 
close examination, to be those of insanity, or non compos 
mentis, in all of which the restraint loses both the name 
and nature of punishment. 

‘ The end of punishment, says Beccaria, ‘is no other than 
to prevent the criminal from doing further injury to society, 
and to prevent others from committing the like offence.’ 

‘The end of all correction, says Seneca, ‘is either the 
amendment of wicked men, or to prevent the influence of 
ill example.’ 

* Principles of Politic Law, vol. ii. p. 146. 
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‘In punishments,’ says Grotius, ‘we must either have 
the good of the criminal in view, or the advantage of him 
whose interest it was that the crime should not have been 
committed, or the good of all indifferently.’ 

The proper objects of punishments are generally believed 
to be, — 

1. The efficient protection of society from any further 
injury by the criminal. 

2. The influence which the example of punishment 
affords to deter others from the commission of crime. 

3. Reformation of the criminal. 

4. Reparation for the injury done. 

Your Committee cannot admit the right of government 
to punish a citizen with death, solely for the example it 
affords to others. Protection of society, reformation of the 
criminal, and reparation for the injury done, are the legiti- 
mate ends of all punishments. But as wicked men, espe- 
cially the more desperate, cannot be reformed without 
efficiently protecting society and affording the influence of 
example to others, so far as the government can justly 
furnish it, the third end in the enumeration includes the 
two former; so that, in the language of the Constitution of 
Ohio, ‘the true design of all punishments being (is) to 
reform, not to exterminate mankind’* But, as these are 
generally believed to be the objects for the attainments of 
which government has the right to inflict punishments, let 
us examine them separately, in order to determine whether 
the attainment of them necessarily requires the punishment 
of death. 

Of the first, it is only needful to say, that, as society can 
receive sure protection against further injury from the crim- 
inal, by so complete mechanical detention of his person, in 
a reformatory asylum, as to preclude all possibility of escape, 
no necessity exists for the punishment of death to accom- 
plish this first requisite. Experience will commend this 
assertion to the minds of all, without argument. 
. 


* Constitution of Ohio, Art. 8, Sec. 14. 
45 
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The effect of the second requisite, the example which the 
punishment of death affords to deter wicked men from 
the commission of crime, is very justly doubted, even had 
the government the right to inflict it for such a purpose, 
which is by no means conceded. For, if there be any force 
in the principles of natural right which have been enume- 
rated; if government be instituted to ensure justice and 
tranquillity, by what right is the life of a citizen taken to 
afford an example to others? It is a war, as has been 
justly said by Beccaria, of a whole nation against a citizen 
whose destruction they consider necessary. But where is 
the right of war to be found? Was it surrendered by the 
terms of the Constitution? It has been shown that neither 
the citizen can surrender, nor the government acquire, such 
aright. Is it justice that dictates such examples? What! 


unlawfully punish an unfortunate fellow-being, to afford an 


example for the benefit of others! The idea is preposterous. 


The punishment of death, as has been shown, is not neces- 
sary to secure the person of the criminal; and, as it pro- 


poses no good to him, nor restores any thing to the injured 
party, it must be justified solely on the ground of example, 
for the exclusive benefit of others. There is manifestly 
more propriety in taking the property of one man, without 
rendering an equivalent, for the advantage of another; 
because it is of infinitely less value, and the injury may be 
repaired. But pass such a law, and the whole population 
will throw themselves upon their reserved rights, and resist 
it at the threshold. If the principle be correct, why not 
punish before crimes have been committed at all, in order 
to prevent their occurrence? ‘Will it be said, in answer, 
that, because no one has forfeited his rights by the commis- 
sion of crime, no one can justly be made a public example? 
Neither has the criminal forfeited that of life. To publicly 
execute him, for the benefit of others, involves precisely the 
same inconsistency. Men are always committing offences 
of some kind; and if life may be taken for one offence, it 
may be for another, even the smallest, as was contem- 
plated by the sanguinary code of Draco; the expediency 
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of the measure being the only thing to be considered. * 
But there is no such right. It may be supposed to have 
had its origin in savage cruelty, or mistaken views of neces- 
sity. The practice is one of those little usurpations of 
government, long and silently acquiesced in by the people 
who suffer the injury. What says the great Montesquieu? 
‘Every punishment which does not arise from absolute 
necessity is tyrannical” And Beccaria has made this more 
general by saying, ‘ Every act of authority of one man over 
another, for which there is not an absolute necessity, is 
tyrannical.’ + And it is humbly conceived, that the opinion 
of another great philosopher, Seneca, ‘that the end of all 
correction is either the amendment of wicked men, or to 
prevent ill example,’ is much more in consonance with the 
principies of natural right, and the just powers of govern- 
ment. He makes the amendment of wicked men the first 
and principal object of punishments; and, by reforming 
them, takes away ill example. There is much more sound, 
practical wisdom in this opinion, than at first appears. 
But this sanguinary practice, as- has already been said, 
were it right, has not the eflect proposed. Instead of deter- 
ring, it prepares wicked men for the commission of crime; 
and having committed one offence, to multiply them in 
order to escape detection. Experience proves that mild, 
reformatory punishments, properly graduated to the nature 
and aggravation of offences, and executed with promptness 
and certainty, will have a much greater effect to deter men 
from the commission of crime. By rendering penal inflic- 
tions milder, those ferocious feelings which barbarous and 
cruel punishments call into action are softened down, and 
put more under the control of reason and reflection. It is 
true that, at first, men instinctively shudder at the thought 
of death; but when it becomes familiar to those whose 
moral perceptions are feeble, and whose proclivity to crime 


* In England, at one time, there were a hundred and sixty offences 
punishable with death. 


+ Beccaria on Crimes and Punishments, chap. ii. 
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is strong, it hardens the heart, and begets those very feel- 
ings which prepare them for its commission; while the 
spectacle is revolting to those of higher moral susceptibili- 
ties and of finer feelings. It operates differently upon men 
differently constituted. It is also true, that, by those whose 
intellect and moral feeling predominate, ignominious death 
by the guillotine, the halter, or upon a gibbet, would be 
considered and felt as one of the greatest of calamities; 
but it is moraliy certain that they will not incur it. In an 
absolute and tyrannical government, they might, indeed, 
and probably would, be guilty of heresy in the church, or 
of what in such a government would be deemed political 
offences; but they will be guilty of crime only through 
absolute necessity, which is generally considered as an 
absolution of it. 

Their higher moral feeling, and this exemption, have led 
them to judge erroneously and harshly of others less fortu- 
nate than themselves, and to feel towards them the spirit 
of retributive vengeance; little thinking that sanguinary 
and barbarous punishments have a demoralizing effect, 
and make wicked men more desperate villains. Beccaria, 
whose views were greatly in advance of those of the rest of 
his countrymen, and the age in which he lived, says, ‘ The 
punishment of death is pernicious to society, from the exam- 
ple of barbarity it affords. If the passions or the necessities 
of war have taught men to shed the blood of their fellow- 
creatures, the laws, which are intended to moderate the 
ferocity of mankind, should not increase it by examples of 
barbarity, the more horrible as this punishment is usually 
attended with formal pageantry. Is it not absurd, that the 
laws, which detest and punish homicide, should, in order to 
prevent murder, publicly commit murder themselves ?’ 

The Rev. Mr. Roberts of Bristol, England, states that 
he conversed with one hundred and sixty-seven convicts 
under sentence of death, and found that one hundred and 
sixty-four of them had witnessed executions.” It appears 





* J. Simpson on Efficient Protection from Crime. 
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by this that all but three had the benefits of this example! 
What an appalling commentary upon this practice! But, 
if our philosophy be correct, it is what we ought to expect. 
Men who are guilty of the higher crimes are principally of 
the third class, of narrow intellects, and of feeble moral per- 
ceptions, which are generally made more feeble by habits 
of inTemperRANcE. ‘ When the last sentence of the law 
overtakes them, clergymen who have attended them have 
declared, that one of the chief difficulties was to give them 
the idea of guilt, or to bring them to connect the punish- 
ment they were about to suffer with their crime.’* Is it 
to be wondered at, then, that men of this constitution of 
mind, and with the strongest proclivity to crime, should be 
urged to its commission by such sanguinary examples, 
especially when under the influence of inroxicaTING LI- 
quors ? 

‘In England, for instance, in the time of Blackstone, no 
less than one hundred and sixty different species of crime 
were, by the laws, capital, and liable to be punished with 
death. It is stated on respectable authority, that seventy- 
two thousand persons died by the hands of the executioner 
during the reign of Henry VIII, being at the rate of two 
thousand every year. But it does not appear that this 
immense loss of life was attended with any beneficial effect. 
Crimes continued to be committed; and the ends of pun- 
ishment, whatever may have been the reason of it, were 
obviously not as well secured as they would have been on 
some other system.’ ¢ 

There are no practical despisers of death like those who 
touch, and taste, and handle death, by daily committing 
capital offences. $ This is the effect produced by frequent 
public executions, rendering the destruction of life familiar 
to those on whom they are intended to operate as examples 
of terror. ‘This familiarity takes away the terror, and 
teaches them to place a less value upon human life, and 


* Simpson. +t Prof. Upham’s Manual of Peace, p. 235. 
t Irving's Orations. 


VOL. IV. 45* 
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consequently diminishes the repugnance they otherwise 
would have to take it away by acts of personal violence. 
On these persons they have precisely the same effect as 
the influence of bad examples in other things, and does not 
even deter them from the commission of other capital 
offences, which do not consist in murder, as the following 
case will show: ‘An Irishman, found guilty of issuing 
forged notes, was executed, and his body delivered to his 
family. While his widow was lamenting over the corpse, 
a young man came to her to purchase some forged notes. 
As soon as she knew his business, forgetting at once both 
her grief and the cause of it, she raised up the dead body 
of her husband, and pulled from under it a parcel of the 
very paper for the circulation of which he had forfeited his 
life. At that moment an alarm was given of the approach 
of the police; and, not knowing where else to conceal the 
notes, she thrust them in the mouth of the corpse, and 
there the officers found them.’* Dymond mentions a 
similar case. 

Mr. Livingston, in his admirable Introductory Report to 
a system of penal laws for the State of Louisiana, treats 
this subject in his usual masterly manner; and to which 
your Committee beg leave to refer. Among the numerous 
facts embodied in his report, he mentions an execution in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which was followed by an aggra- 
vated case of murder, on the same day, by a man who 
went purposely to witness the execution, and twenty- 
eight committals for divers offences, such as assault and 
battery, larceny, &c.; while ‘the pickpockets escaped, or 
the jail would have overflowed.’ + 

May we not inquire what has been the effect of the 
example afforded by the execution which took place at our 
capital a yearago? Surely, that public example of hang- 
ing the criminal has not prevented like offences. When 
has there been a year, since we have been a State, in which 


* Livingston's Criminal Code, p. 121. 


t Livingston’s Criminal Code. 
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there have been so many cases of murder and homicide as 
during the past?" It is not certain that men have been 
instigated to their commission by the example; but it is 
certain that it has not prevented them. As it is admitted 
by nearly all, that the example is demoralizing in its ten- 
dency, why should we refuse to learn wisdom by expe- 
rience ? 

That the punishment of death is necessary for the attain- 
ment of the third and fourth requisite, is not pretended ; 
and, as it is impossible to conceive how it can have that 
effect, we may aflirm, without fear of contradiction, that it 
cannot. 

It is obvious to every mind, that hanging a man by the 
neck, burning him at the stake, strangulation in the prison, 
or decapitation, cannot reform him or restore any thing to 
the injured party. What has been said, it is believed, 
clearly proves that no absolute necessity, and consequently 
no right, exists for perpetuating a practice so revolting to 
the better feelings of men; and, could human testimony 
avail any thing in this case, that of the distinguished 
Franklin, Rush, and Bentham might be quoted against 
it, based upon reason, philosophy, and the dictates of hu- 
manity. 

Reparation for the injury done is very justly an object of 
punishment, or rather the attainment of which justice de- 
mands. But, as it cannot, in the nature of things, always 
be made, it becomes a secondary consideration. Reforma- 
tion of the criminal is the great object of punishments in 
general; and as we have hospitals for the cure of diseases 
of the body, so we should consider penitentiaries hospitals 
for the cure of moral diseases, and the detention of convicts 
in the latter should, as in the former, be till the malady is 
cured. Relapses may, and undoubtedly will, occur; but, in 
general, when the cure is effected, the convict may be safely 
restored to his friends and society. But, to do this, short 
sentences to even a reformatory asylum, and separated from 


* Four cases of murder and homicide have occurred since the execution. 
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other criminals, will not be sufficient. They will be to the 
convict what medicine in the hands of an empyric is to a 
patient laboring under bodily disease. The remedy is 
good; but, being badly administered, the patient is not 
cured. Desperate villains require long moral training, nor 
should they be restored to society till it can be done with 
safety ; and, when this can be done, there is no reason why 
he should be detained longer, unless it be to make restitu- 
tion for the injury done, by applying the proceeds of his 
labor to extinguish the claims the injured party may have 
upon him. Like some diseases of the body, there may be 
some of the mind which will defy all moral treatment: such 
are incurable, and should never be let loose upon society. It 
has already been observed that it is believed that such, on 
a close examination, will be found to have lost their moral 
agency, and, consequently, criminality. On these principles 
the criminal] is treated as unfortunate; remedies of a moral 
nature are applied for his restoration or cure; all ideas of 
retributive vengeance are dismissed from our minds; and, 
in the place of feelings of revenge and alarm, we rejoice 
that an unfortunate fellow-being may be again restored to 
his family and friends. This is the dictate of reason and 
philosophy; it is humane; it is Christian. But for the 
punishment of the crime of deliberate or wilful murder, 
perpetual confinement to hard labor in the State Prison 
ought justly to be inflicted; but, even in these cases, moral 
instruction should be connected with the labor required; 
for, although the criminal may be guilty of crimes of great 
turpitude, we should not abandon a fellow-being to drag 
out a miserable existence without an effort to reclaim him ; 
for, by this measure, all become benefited who are in any 
way connected with him. Reclaim the convict, and you 
benefit him; he will become more obedient, and will sus- 
tain better the relations between himself and his keepers; 
he will become more industrious, and perform his work 
better, and hence more profitable to the State. While thus 
the dictates of humanity are complied with, the criminal 
will feel the punishment with greater severity, because he 
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will have been made to see the nature of the crime for 
which he has been incarcerated in a prison, and the justice 
of which he will also perceive and voluntarily acknowledge, 
and even express his gratitude for the blessings of prison 
instruction. While the public exhibition of such facts will 
have a tendency to elevate public morals, they will have a 
much greater effect to deter men from the commission of 
crimes than the punishment of death can possibly have; 
and, when contrasted with the latter, your Committee do 
not hesitate which to prefer. Firm but humane and kind 
treatment will subdue that moroseness and obduracy of 
heart which cruelty and the halter, in prospect, could never 
effect. Imprisonment for life in the State Prison, connected 
with labor and moral instruction, furnishes also a perpetual 
admonition to the wicked; whereas the infliction of death 
-is short and transient, and its effects upon such minds are 
pernicious. 

But some will say, innovations upon the long-established 
usages of society are dangerous, and ought to be adopted 
with caution. It is admitted that they ought to be adopted 
with due consideration; but no truth should be rejected 
because it has never before been received, or received only 
in a few instances. Ages passed away before the great 
truths in the several departments of the arts and sciences, , 
philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, and medicine, were dis- 
covered; and, when known, the prejudices of mankind 
have often pursued the discoverers, the real benefactors* 
of men, with the most unrelenting persecution. But do 
we now consider them the less true or important to man- 
kind on that account? Surely not. We are not, however, 
left in the dark, in the labyrinth of uncertainty, as to the 
practical effects of this measure. It is affirmed as a matter 
of history that the Roman Commonwealth, by the Porcian 
law, introduced by the tribune Marcus Porcius in the year 
of the city 453, prohibited the infliction of the punishment 
of death upon a Roman citizen, which continued in force 
two hundred years.* ‘It was never observed,’ says Mon- 


* Prof. Upham’s Manual of Peace, p. 237. 
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tesquieu, ‘that this step did any manner of prejudice to the 
civil administration, 

In an after and corrupted age, Cicero, in attempting to 
bring back the Roman people to this ancient practice, said, 
‘Far from us be the punishment of death, —its ministers, — 
its instruments! Remove them, not only from the actual 
operation on our bodies, but banish them from our eyes, 
our ears, our thoughts; for not only the execution, but the 
apprehension, the existence, the very mention of these 
things, is disgraceful to a freeman and a Roman citizen,’ 

If this measure did Rome no manner of injury, may 
not an American government adopt it with impunity? 
Are we not freemen? Do we not boast of possessing 
Roman liberty, and more of being under the benign influ- 
ence of the only true religion? Yet how long must we 
suffer the reproach of perpetuating a punishment among 
us, abhorrent to the people of Rome in her best days, and 
which Cicero considered ‘disgraceful’ in his own time? 
Shall we suffer ourselves to be tauntingly asked, Where 
are your Roman virtues? You boast of American free- 
dom, of American liberty, and of the pure spirit of your 
ancestors; but where are your corresponding virtues? 
Where are the precepts of your immortal Franklin car- 
ried out in your practice? Do not our cheeks crimson at 
the thought? Do we not blush for the honor of the Ame- 
rican name, that these things are practised in a land of 
liberty, in an asylum for the oppressed? And shall Chris- 
tianity always be reproached, because of the sanguinary 
spirit of some of its professed followers? Shall any of its 
ministers continue their exertions to perpetuate this re- 
proach, by advocating, by demanding, the blood of unfortu- 
nate fellow-beings against the wishes of so large a portion 
of the people, and against the good of society? Shall 
mercy be deaf to justice, and the cries of suffering human- 
ity? Shall sensibility sleep in the lap of luxury? Heaven 
forbids it, reason and philosophy forbid it, the pure princi- 
jles of Christianity forbid it. 

The empress Elizabeth of Russia, during her reign, 
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abolished the punishment of death in that empire; and the 
empress Catherine II. following the footsteps of her prede- 
cessor, excluded it from the new code of laws which she 
introduced.* Of this measure, Blackstone, in his Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England, says, ‘ Was the vast 
territory of all the Russias worse regulated under the late 
empress Elizabeth than under her more sanguinary pre- 
decessors? Is it now, under Catherine II., less civilized, 
less social, less secure? And yet we are assured, that 
neither of these illustrious princesses have, throughout their 
whole administration, inflicted the penalty of death; and 
the latter has, upon full persuasion of its being useless, 
nay even pernicious, given orders for abolishing it entirely 
throughout her extensive dominions.’ 

The illustrious example of Leopold, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, by abolishing not only this sanguinary punish- 
ment, but the different kinds of torture and other inhuman 
barbarities, thus moderating the rigor of penal inflictions, 
is the most conclusive. The result of this experiment 
was a diminution of crimes of every description, while it 
had a most beneficial effect in the administration of justice, 
and was in all its bearings the most glorious for humanity. 
Mr. Livingston gives the following almost conclusive facts 
on the testimony of the venerable Dr. Franklin, ‘that in 
Tuscany, where murder was not punished with death, only 
five had been committed in twenty years ; while in Rome, 
where that punishment was inflicted with great pomp and 
parade, sizty murders were committed in the short space of 
three months in the city and vicinity. It is remarkable,’ he 
adds to this account, ‘that the manners, principles, and 
religion of the inhabitants of Tuscany and of Rome are 
exactly the same. The abolition of death alone, as a pun- 
ishment for murder, produced this difference in the moral 
character of the two nations.’ f 


Count de Sellon of Geneva, a gentleman of high charac- 


* Livingston’s Criminal Code, p. 120, and Prof. Upham’s Manual of Peace, 
p. 237. 


t Criminal Code, p. 130, 
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ter, assures us that the suppression of the punishment of 
death in Tuscany, uuder Leopold, was attended with the 
happiest effects, since crime almost entirely disappeared 
during the thirty* years in which this suppression was 
rigorously enforced; whilst it had increased in the sur- 
rounding countries, in which the punishment of death was 
frequently inflicted. T 

By this experiment Leopold rendered a most important 
service to mankind throughout the civilized world, as 
well as to his own people, and has acquired for himself 
an imperishable renown. Here an objection is anticipa- 
ted to this experiment. If the measure was attended 
with such beneficial results, why was it not continued? 
Why was the punishment of death restored? In reply to 
this inquiry, your Committee feel authorized in saying it 
was restored because an enlightened and humane sove- 
reign was succeeded by a foreign conqueror. It was known 
that the code of Leopold was abolished by the French con- 
quest; but the policy of the conqueror has just been dis- 
closed in a recent work by Louis, the brother of Napoleon, 
in which the principles of the emperor on the subject in 
question are laid open in the following extract from the 
work, in which the author gives his reasons for declining 
the sovereignty of ‘Tuscany, which his brother had offered 
him: ‘In the conference at Mantua, I asked him (the 
emperor) whether he would permit me to govern the king- 
dom which he proposed to confide to me, entirely after my 
own fashion as far as regarded the interior, provided I left 
the whole exterior relations to him?’ ‘I understand you,’ 
replied he, ‘and will answer you in the same ee of 
frankness with which you have spoken. . . . oTer® 
The interest of France is the point to which every thing 
must tend; codes, taxes, and conscriptions, every thing in 
your kingdom must be to the profit of mine. Jf I allow 
you to make Tuscany happy and tranquil, all travellers from 


* It may be well to observe that Leopold abolished the punishment of 
death several years prior to his edict in November, 1786. 
t Herald of Peace, vol. ix. No. 8. 
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France would envy it’ This, then, was the reason why this 
measure was not continued longer, because it would have 
made Tuscany happy, and have excited the envy of France. 

Lord Suffield, in remarking in the British Parliament, 
on the 18th July, 1834, upon the merits of Mr. Ewart’s bill 
repealing the statutes which award the punishment of 
death to the convict who returns from transportation, or the 
person guilty of letter-stealing, &c., after declaring that the 
indirect but certain tendency of the punishment of death is 
to increase crime, cited the following case in proof. In 
Bombay, under the recordership of Sir James Mackintosh, 
capital punishments were suspended altogether for seven 
years, and the number of murders diminished during that 
period to six; whereas during the preceding seven years, when 
twelve executions took place, there had been eighteen convic- 
tions for murder. So that murders diminished to one-third 
the number by discontinuing the use of the scaffold. 

The statistics of crime in England and Wales clearly 
show the inefficiency of this mode of punishment in the 
suppression of crime. The uncertainty of the infliction of 
the punishment of death in that country is very great. 
The condemnations to death for twenty-one years, from 
1813 to 1833, in England, were 23,700; of whom 933 were 
executed; giving 1,128 average annual condemnations 
and 44 executions, and making the chances to escape, after 
condemnation, more than twenty-five to one. If, in con- 
nection with this, we take into consideration the chances 
to escape suspicion, and, if discovered, arrest and committal, 
and afterwards conviction, the uncertainty of the punish- 
ment will appear so great to those who are disposed to 
commit crime as to remove nearly all apprehension of it, 
and consequently its restraint. Lord Suffield was there- 
fore right, even aside from its demoralizing effects, when 
he said that the indirect but certain tendency of this pun- 
ishment is to increase crime; and that they might certainly 
be expected to diminish in number by diminishing the 
severity of punisoment, in order to increase its certainty. 


With these views, sustained by the statistics of crime in 


VOL. IV. 46 
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that country, he pronounced it unsafe to retain Capital Pun- 
ishment. 

The benevolent Howard, who visited the prisons through- 
out all the kingdoms of Europe, assures us that in Denmark 
executions are seldom known; and that a great number of 
women, for the murder of their children, were condemned 
to the spin-houses for life; and that, since its adoption, this 
crime had been of much less frequent occurrence. 

In Pennsylvania, murder, in the first degree, is the only 
offence punishable with death; in New Hampshire, trea- 
son* and murder; in Massachusetts, treason, murder, arson, 
burglary, robbery, and rape. Yet, in the two former, crimes 
are less frequent than in the latter. 

In our own State, as appears by the returns of the Clerks 
of the Judicial Courts for the several counties, the commit- 
tals for the crimes of rape, robbery with intent to kill, and 
burglary, since the repeal of the law in 1829, making 
them punishable with death, have diminished to five- 
thirteenths of the former number, although the wealth 
and population of the State has rapidly increased. For 
nearly seven years since the repeal of the above law in 
1829, there has been in the county of Cumberland only 
one committal for these offences, which was a case of 
burglary, and the criminal was convicted and sentenced to 
State Prison; whereas, in the six years preceding, there 
were two committals for burglary, two for robbery, and three 
for rape, making seven cases in all; but not one was con- 
victed for the oflence for which he was committed, but for 
a different one, and sentenced to State Prison, thereby 
saving the life of the criminal. So that the number of 
committals, since the repeal of the law declaring them 
punishable with death, have diminished to one-seventh of 
what they previously were in that county. ‘The return 
from the county of Washington shows a similar result. 
Here the question naturally arises, Why are so many crimi- 
nals arraigned for one offence punishable with death, and 


* Treason against the State is a mere nominal offence. 
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found guilty of another punishable with imprisonment? 
Why are criminals arraigned under false indictments? 
Why is the great disproportion between murders and 
manslaughters? Why are jurors so reluctant to find a 
verdict for a capital offence? It is because sanguinary, 
barbarous, and cruel punishments are not founded in the 
indelible sentiments of the human mind. Every day’s 
observation cannot fail to convince us, that men, in whom 
intellect and moral feeling predominate, have an instinctive 
dread of taking human life: hence they have conscientious 
scruples against convicting men of crimes, the punishment 
of which is forfeiture of life. And it is of frequent occur- 
rence, that where jurors do find a verdict of guilty in such 
cases, that they recommend the criminal for clemency, or 
petition for his pardon; clearly indicating that in their 
opinion our penal code is too severe. All the jurors who 
recently found a verdict of guilty of wilful murder against 
the criminal in Penobscot County have petitioned for a 
commutation of the punishment of death to that of hard 
labor in the State Prison for life. And the commutation 
has accordingly been granted. The progress of correct 
views relative to sanguinary punishments is making such 
rapid strides, that soon it will be difficult to execute the 
law instituting them. Recently, in New York, in a capital 
‘ase, forty-five persons excused themselves from acting as 
jurors, in consequence of their doubts of the propriety of 
inflicting the punishment of death. Is it not better, then, 
that the proper legislative authority should modify the 
laws so as to conform to the actual wants and condition of 
the people, than that those who have their execution and 
the administration of justice committed to their charge 
should be permitted to evade and defeat their intended 
object with impunity ? 

In a good government the pardoning power should be 
rarely exercised. If penal inflictions be made mild and 
proportioned to the nature and aggravation of offences, 
clemency and pardon will be seldom necessary. That 
government is best, which, being founded in justice, causes 
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its laws and mandates to be most promptly obeyed; afford- 
ing equal and certain protection to all its members, and 
speedy and sure correction to the disobedient. Frequent 
pardons are inconsistent with the ends of government. 
Happy the nation, says Beccaria, in which they will be 
considered dangerous. 

It is again repeated, that promptness and certainty of pun- 
ishment are much more efficacious in the prevention of 
crime than severily. The great severity of the punishment 
of death necessarily renders its infliction uncertain, even 
after conviction, as has already been shown; while it is 
attended with the very grave objection, that, if it fall upon 
the innocent or insane, an injury is done which cannot by 
any possibility be repaired. That this has been the melan- 
choly fate of numerous innocent and insane persons, no 
intelligent man will attempt to deny. Their history would 
be a volume of itself, and the perusal of which would chill 
the blood in our veins. Humanity shrinks back abashed 
at the thought; and we tremble as we think of the frailties 
of men, and the imperfections of human institutions. 

If any further arguments be necessary to lead to the 
adoption of a measure fraught with such happy conse- 
quences to the State, they may be found in the Constitu- 
tion, which we are bound by the most solemn obligation 
to support. Article 1, section 9, declares that ‘ sanguinary 
laws shall not be passed; all penalties and punishments 
shall be proportioned to the offence; excessive bail shall 
not be required, nor excessive fines imposed; nor cruel nor 
unusual punishments inflicted’ Can language be more 
plain and explicit? It positively declares, without any 
reservation, or the least intimation of any qualification, by 
implication or otherwise, that ‘Sanecuinary Laws suai 
NOT BE PASSED; NOR SHALL CruEL PUNISHMENTS BE INFLIC- 
TED. Sanguinary is derived from a Latin word which 
signifies blood, and is synonymous with the Latin sangui- 
narius and the French sanguinaire, both of which signify 
bloody, murderous, cruel. ‘These are the definitions given 
by Webster, and other lexicographers; and it is in this 
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sense that it is here used. If an objection be raised to this 
construction, on the ground that the law requiring the 
punishment of death by hanging, for certain offences, is 
not one requiring the blood of a fellow-being, it will be 
readily perceived that such an objection is unwarranted by 
the common use of language. If one man shall put to 
death another, whether by poisoning, strangulation, or 
suffocation, he is said to be guilty of the blood of the mur- 
dered person, and is even said to have shed his blood, 
although no blood has literally been spilt. It is in this 
sense that the advocates of the punishment of death ex- 
plain and make the practical application of the passage of 
Scripture, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed” Hence they say, the man who has shed 
the blood of another should be hung upon the gallows; that 
is, his blood should be shedeto expiate the crime. It is 
obviously true that the taking of life and the shedding of 
blood are used synonymously. In this sense, hanging a 
man with a halter till he is dead is as much a sanguinary 
punishment as decapitation. The law, therefore, prescri- 
bing this mode of punishment is a sanguinary law, and 
consequently unconstitutional. The people, then, in insti- 
tuting this government by their delegates in convention, 
have not only withheld this power of inflicting the punish- 
ment of death, but have, in the most express terms, forbid- 
den the passage of such laws; and, if the Legislature shall 
disregard this prohibition of the Constitution, it as expressly 
forbids their execution by the executive authority, when it 
declares that cruel, that is, inhumane, barbarous punish- 
ments SHALL NOT BE INFLICTED. How can legislators, 
having imposed upon them the responsible duties of citizens 
of a free government, and the more solemn obligations of 
their official oath to support the Constitution, and to dis- 
charge faithfully the duties incumbent on them as such, 
in conformity thereto, consent for a moment to legislate 
away the lives of their fellow-citizens in contravention not 
only of the supreme law of the land, but of the natural 


right of the citizen? Strongly impressed with the convic- 
VOL, Iv. 26* 
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tion of the truth of what has been advanced, your Commit- 
tee indulge the pleasing anticipation that more correct 
views of criminal legislation will be adopted, and that we 
shall cease to invade the Constitution, and just rights of 
those we represent. 

An obstacle has, however, been presented to the full con- 
summation of the wishes of your Petitioners, by the present 
Legislature, in consequence of the opinion of the Judges of 
the Supreme Judicial Court on the question propounded to 
them, being in the affirmative, viz.: If the Legislature shall 
abolish the punishment of death, will the crime of murder 
become by the Constitution a bailable offence? There are 
evils which would arise from this construction, if carried into 
practice; but they are such as the people in their primary 
assemblies are competent to remove, if the Legislature shall 
think proper to place the subject within their control. This 
will remove the principal objections to the repeal of the pres- 
ent laws prescribing the punishment of death in certain 
cases, so that no valid excuse will be left for perpetuating 


this infraction of the Constitution, and rights of the people. 
For this purpose, your Committee ask leave to report a 
Resolve, which is herewith submitted. 


TOBIAS PURRINGTON, 
Chairman. 





WE have all felt, when looking above us into the atmosphere, 
that there was an infinity of space which we could not explore. 
When I look into man’s spirit, and see there the germs of an 
immortal life, I feel more deeply that an infinity lies hid beyond 
what I see. In the idea of duty which springs up in every 
human heart, I discern a law more sacred and boundless than 
gravitation, which binds the soul to a more glorious universe than 
that to which attraction binds the body, and which is to endure 
though the laws of physical nature pass away. Every moral 
sentiment, every intellectual action, is to me a hint, a prophetic 
sign, of a spiritual power to be expanded for ever; just as a faint 
ray from a distant star is significant of unimaginable splendor. — 
Channing. 















CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN CONNECTICUT. 


In the Connecticut House of Representatives, Wednes- 
day, June 23d, the order of the day, Capital Punishment, 
was taken up. The bill reported by the majority, substi- 
tuting imprisonment for life for Capital Punishment, was 
laid on the table, and that substituted by the Senate — 
enacting, whenever any person is condemned to death, he 
shall be confined in prison at hard labor until his execution, 
which shall not take place within one year from the time 
of his sentence, nor until ordered by the General Assem- 
bly —was taken up. 

Mr. Coe said that this was about equivalent to the former; 
for it would be very deficient, in highly aggravated cases, 
to get a General Assembly to order an execution. He pro- 
ceeded to argue, eloquently, the doctrine of the abolition of 
Capital Punishment from the doctrine of the State and 
the Scriptures. 

Mr. Bennet combated the positions which Mr. Coe had 
drawn from Scripture, passages of which were freely quoted 
and discussed on either side. He also opposed the bill as 
unsuitable for the end designed. 

Mr. Sylvester Smith took the same view of the bill, as 
poorly adapted to the abolition of Capital Punishment. 

Mr. Strong expressed his approbation of the bill, and 
combated the sentiment that the welfare of society de- 
manded the execution of the murderer. 

Dr. Beckwith said that there were rights vested in society 
which were not derived from individuals; and among them 
was the right to take life. There was no other punish- 
ment adequate to protect society. Could such be found, 
he would advocate its adoption; but he knew of none. 
He would have the law remain as it is; or, if this bill be 
passed, he would have it so amended that executions shall 
not depend upon the order of the Assembly. 

Mr. Olney appealed to the sympathy of parents. "Would 
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not the House pass a bill which would give the condemned 
a year to live? He contended, that, in the advance of man- 
kind, the time had come when Capital Punishment should 
be abolished as a barbarous custom. ‘This bill did not 
accomplish it, but looked in that direction; and he approved 
it. The question on the passage of the bill was taken; 
and the vote, by yeas and nays, stood — yeas 82, and nays 
126, and the bill was lost. 





JUDGE NOT HASTILY. 
BY C. E. D. M. 


‘And he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of 
his ears.’ — Isaian xi. 3. 


JupcE not the erring! spare thy scorn 
For weakness which is sin ; 

His image that thou deemest lost, 
God still may see within ; 

Or if dark shadows veil it o’er, 
Of wild commotion born, 

Still error punishes itself: 
Oh, spare thine added scorn! 


What hidden motives lay concealed 
That prompted to the deed ; 

What anguish woke the erring voice 
From wounds that hourly bleed ; 

What harsh neglect through weary years 
For changeless kindness given ; 

What thought unspoken, might atone, 
If not with thee, with Heaven! 


Ah! man, with his one ray of light, 
May judge the inward life, 

And crush the heart beneath his scorn 
Already faint with strife ; 

While God will bend o’er Ilis weak child 
With pitying tenderness, 

And find excuse in His great heart 
To pardon and to bless. 























Judge not Hastily. 


Thus judge thou others, O my soul! 
When shadows o'er them fall, 
Leaving their errors still with Him 

Who readeth one and all; 
Content to be thyself misjudged 

Where but the half is known, 
If only conscious that thy thought 
Is pure to Him alone. 





And thou, weak heart! when thou dost bleed 
Like some poor wounded bird, 

And in thy fearful anguish seek 
To make thy throbbings heard, 

In silence turn to Him alone 
Who knows and pities thee, 

And seek in His immortal love 

Thy dearest sympathy. 


And thou, with thy pure soul, and high, 
Who walkest, like a child, 
Steadfast and firm in duty’s path, 
With spirit undefiled, 
Thank God, when kneeling at Ilis throne, 
For all this strength divine, 
And ask His pity for the soul 
That is not strong like thine. 


And if, within thy happier breast, 
No conscious love may plead, 

And not one thought is in thy heart 
To palliate the deed, 

Then, when ‘ Our Faruer’s’ name shall fall 
From thy pure lips at morn, 

Rouse in thy heart a brother’s love, 

And spare, oh spare thy scorn! 


He who denied his Master thrice, 
In tears washed out the stain, 
And thenceforth trod with firmer step, 
The mightier for his pain! 
Thus through the influence of one sin 
May souls proclaim their birth, 
And in divinest stature rise 
Like giants from the earth! 
Portland, Me., May 10. 


ANOTHER EXECUTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tuomas Davis has been convicted for the murder of 
his sister: whether he will be executed remains to be seen. 
The last Legislature enacted the Maine Law, which does 
not permit the Executive to order an execution in less time 
than a year. This law, however, does not reach the case of 
Davis, because it was pending when it passed the Legisla- 
ture. We suppose this will end the death-penalty in 
Massachusetts. The case is one for clemency; and we 
trust petitions will be sent in from various towns. The 
sentence was pronounced by Chief Justice Shaw, as fol- 
lows : — 


‘Tuomas Davis,—this Court are now called upon to meet 
you, for the last time, to perform the solemn and painful duty 
which now devolves on them, and sentence you to that severe 
and terrible punishment which the law affixes to the atrocious 
crime of which you stand convicted. 

‘The crime of murder, the wilful and malicious destruction of 
the life of another, is at once a plain violation of the laws of God 
indelibly written on the human heart, acknowledged by all men, 
savage and civilized, and punished by the laws of the land with 
the severest penalties. Of this crime you stand convicted. The 
Grand Jury of this county have, by their indictment, in solemn 
form alleged and charged that on the 19th of October last, in this 
city, you maliciously made an assault upon the person of Elizabeth 
Van Wagner in a cruel and barbarous manner, and with frightful 
wounds instantly deprived her of life. 

‘This charge, on your arraignment, you denied ; and a solemn 
trial was the consequence. Ample time was allowed, at your 
own request, to make preparation for your trial; and all the 
means provided by the just and humane spirit and maxims of law 
to secure to the accused a fair and impartial trial, have been 
afforded you. You have been assisted by counsel who have done 
all that talent, learning, and ingenuity could accomplish for your 
defence ; and the Jury, after a patient hearing of the case, have 
pronounced you guilty. 

‘ Against this verdict, the Court, after full deliberation, can find 
no just or legal cause of exception, nor any reason why sentence 
should not be pronounced. 

‘To this great and appalling crime the law has affixed its seve- 
rest punishment in the following few, but solemn and emphatic 
words : — 
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*** Every person who shall commit the crime of murder, shall 
suffer the punishment of death for the same.” 

‘Such is the plain and simple record before us, which requires 
of the Judges of this Court, as the ministers of the law, the pain- 
ful but imperative duty of declaring its solemn judgment. But, 
whilst, as ministers of the law, it is our duty to declare its stern 
behests, we are not prohibited as men from doing this in a spirit 
of kindness, compassion, and tenderness towards the unhappy 
person who, by guilt, has fallen under its weight. Ever bearing 
in mind our common humanity, it is with fe elings of deepest 
sympathy that this indispe nsable duty is performed. It is in 
the same spirit, and in the hope of awakening some penitential 
reflections in the solitude to which you are now to be returned, 
that we allude to a few of the prominent circumstances which 
have appeared in evidence before us, greatly aggravating your 
guilt. 

‘The person who has thus prematurely fallen a victim to your 
cruel violence was a woman, a sister, who, at your solicitation, 
had left the protection of a father’s home, to come with you into 
a land of strangers, to whom you owed the protection of a parent 
as well as the affection of a brother; a sister, who had bestowed 
the kindness and love of a mother on your helpless children, 
orphaned by the loss of one parent and the absence of the other. 
The fidelity and care with which these maternal duties were per- 
formed is manifested by the demeanor, the intelligence, and 
appearance of these interesting children, placed in this court in 
the painful situation of witnesses by the requirements of the law. 

‘Upon such a person, on a day consecrated and set apart for 
rest, religious improvement, for the cultivation of brotherly love 
and all social affections, this sanguinary deed was done, in the 
seclusion of your own dwelling, where no human arm could 
come to her rescue. 

‘We allude to these few prominent circumstances, manifested 
by the evidence which this painful trial has disclosed, and which 
greatly heighten the offence of which you stand convicted, not 
for the purpose of adding a single pang to your present sufferings, 
but that you may ponder them in your hours of sober and cool 
reflection in the solitude and retirement of your prison, until they 
shall work that godly sorrow which leadcth to re pentance 

‘And finally, in pronouncing the sentence of death w hich now 
awaits you, we would most devoutly and earnestly commend you 
to the grace of our heavenly Father, who knoweth the hearts 
and readeth the secret thoughts of men, with whom there is abun- 
dance of hope for the dying, and pardon for the penitent. 

‘And now nothing remains but to pronounce that sentence, 
which is — 

‘That you, Thomas Davis, be hence removed to the common 
prison of this county, there to remain in close custody to await 
the action of the executive government of the Commonwealth; 
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and that, at such time as the Governor of the Commonwealth, 
with the advice of council, shall by his warrant appoint, you be 
taken to the place of execution, and there be hung by the neck 
until you are dead. 

‘And may God, of his infinite goodness, have mercy on your 
soul !’ 

The prisoner, on bearing the sentence, sank into his chair, 
apparently wholly overcome by his feelings. He previously 
maintained calmness, though. his countenance gave evi- 
dence that, for a few days past, he has been in a state of 
great mental suffering. 

He was immediately remanded to jail; and, though he 
had before obstinately refused to receive any clerical minis- 
trations, was now quite willing that father Taylor should 
ride in the carriage with him. 


IMMUTABLE MORALITY. 


Tuere are two classes of crimes. There are actions 
which are made crimes by human laws, but which were 
not crimes before the laws were enacted. They are actions 
which have no moral complexion, which are not wrong in 
themselves; but government prohibits them, and then they 
take a moral quality, and become criminal. ‘There is no 
wrong in coining money; but government prohibits it, and 
then first it becomes a crime. There is no wrong in buy- 
ing or selling goods, domestic or foreign; but government 
lays a duty upon them, and thence originates the crime of 
smuggling. ‘This class of crimes Blackstone calls the mala 
prohibita, — things wrong because forbidden. 

There is another class of crimes which were wrong before 
the laws were made, — falsehood, murder, robbery, adultery, 
man-stealing, blasphemy. ‘They are crimes by a law older 
than human legislation, older than paper constitutions, 
older than the heavens; and they are therefore called by 
Blackstone the mala in se,—things wrong in their own 
nature. It is the duty of governments, in reference to these 
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crimes, to prevent them by added penalties, and thus copy 
out and re-aflirm the Unchanging Justice which has the 
same signatures and the same authority all the world over. 
The nature of these things, government can never alter. It 
may alter as it will the mala prohibita; but all the legis- 
lation in the world can never alter the mala in se. Though 
it may not alter the things themselves, doubtless it may 
change their names; yet the things stand out just the same, 
losing no whit of their moral turpitude, showing themselves 
black in the light under the serene Almighty Justice. It 
may even put a premium upon these things of rewards and 
honors; sending abroad its citizens to murder, and call it 
war; to plunder realms, and call it annexation — the Primal 
Law stands out just the same, flashing the primal curse on 
human guilt, and finds a way for its execution that baffles 
all the contrivances of politicians. 

Now, it is not in reference to any supposed political bear- 
ings that this obvious distinction becomes chiefly important. 
It is in its bearing on self-culture and regeneration. Few 
habits of mind are so unfavorable, either to cleansing the 
fountains of the heart and the exhibition of high and manly 
virtue, as those which lead us to take our rule of life from 
what is legal and conventional rather than from what is 
divinely true. We fall into a dreary practical atheism, and 
come to think any thing allowable which is not forbidden 
by the law. A man will then give in to established customs, 
until the life that was in him, as Milton says, ‘ oozes out 
upon the surface, and hardens into a dry crust of conformity, 
He becomes a man of heartless moralities and forms, being 
conformed to this world, and not transformed by the renew- 
ing of his mind. But the habitual contemplation of the 
Unchanging Justice, from a love of its own exceeding and 
ravishing beauty, is a reward of itself, and has power to 
regencrate the heart, and place the divine image in the very 
centre of its foldings. ‘This was the first good, first perfect, 
and first fair, which, shining into the midst of the ancient 
wise men when surrounded by moral darkness, made them 


anticipate Christianity as the crimson clouds of the dawn 
VoL, IV. 47 
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anticipate the day. It is the light that guides and warms 
us in our uncorrupted childhood, when the wrongs we see 
done to others grieve us as a sore personal affliction. It is 
giving ourselves up to the clear-shining and eternal law, 
and being formed and led by it ‘as a little child is led, 
which shall preserve us, if any thing shall, from hard and 
dreary selfishness, and kindle pure enthusiasm that warms 
into living devotion. 

There is an instance on record which is much to our pur- 
pose. ‘There was a certain king who ruled over the affluent 
domains that lay between the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
who conquered Palestine, and annexed it to his dominions. 
And he published a decree. He made an image sixty 
cubits high, placed it on the plains of Dura, and commanded 
his subjects to fall down and worship it at the sound of 
music. ‘They obeyed, all but three men. How sublime at 
first sight must have been that scene! <A vast multitude 
on the plains of Dura all kneeling; harp, flute, cornet, 
sackbut, and dulcimer, all sounding !—a state-religion with 
a splendid ritual. And yet very little life and virtue went 
into those men out of that gilded stick of wood! On the 
other hand, it is very easy to conceive that leanness entered 
into them just in proportion to the exactness of their con- 
formity. But the three men who sang hosannas in the 
furnace came out with new strength; for those that gazed 
in upon them saw one with them that looked like the Son 
of God, and the all-beauteous law which they obeyed was 
flinging its brightness on their souls! 





But for Christianity, women would have been still mere objects 
of lust. Pliny saith, that, among the Greeks, the betrothal-ring 
was sometimes of iron,—a proper type of heathen matrimony ; 
but with us Christians it is of gold, like the city of God, towards 
the gate of which it is the purpose of Christian marriage to make 
man and woman helpmates together, while solemnly journeying 
on earth. — Mountford. 













SOCIETY AS IT IS. 


* Something is rotten in the state of Denmark.’ 


Fuat the prevailing social organization is not the one 
best suited to secure the highest amount of happiness is 
apparent to all. Even in the best regulated communities, 
those of our own New England, which we are wont to 
place before the world as a model for all to follow, there 
is much, very much injustice. We refer particularly at 
this time to the social and domestic evils that are so preva- 
lent, and increasing so rapidly, in our large towns and cities. 

We give below some extracts from New York journals, 
concerning the social condition of that city. ‘The same 
remarks will apply, with equal force, to Boston. That this 
is a subject that deserves the attention of all, need not be 
argued ; and let us hope that the time will soon come when 
the public mind will be fully awakened to the importance 
of a due action in a matter of such great moment. 

We commence with an extract from the New York 
‘ Christian Inquirer :’ — 


‘In walking our stateliest streets, we are constantly met by 
youthful faces marked by features of premature suffering or 
shrewdness, or both, that haunt us for days, and start fearful 
convictions as to the probable condition of children in quarters 
where vice and misery have their home. ‘The undoubted facts of 
the case, whenever stated, strike us like the shock of an earth- 
quake, and we can hardly feel any firm ground beneath our feet. 
More than one-fourth of the entire number committed to our city- 
prison, and nearly one-half of all charged with petty offences 
against person and property, are under twenty-one years of age. 
According to the presentment of the Grand Jury this year, four- 
fifths of the complaints have been against minors, and full two- 
thirds of all the complaints for crime acted on during the term 
have been against persons between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty-one. Out of 16,000 criminals committed to the tombs 
last year, over 4,000 were under twenty-one; and, of these, about 
800 were between nine and fifteen. Of 2,400 thieves confined 
there, 1100 were under twenty-one, and some 600 under fifteen. 
Mr. Matsell, the chief of police, who two years ago estimated the 
number of vagrant children at 10,000, regards this as a low 
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estimate for the present year. There are boys in this city who 
have no known home, and who live in the streets, and sleep in 
stables or carts, or under door-steps. Some have been found 
dead by disease or exposure, and no parent or friend has appeared 
to claim their bodies.’ 


We present another from the New York ‘ ‘Tribune :*— 


‘Is our most Christian community aware of all this? A 
mighty multitude growing up among us of child-thieves, and of 
prostitutes, who are scarcely out of their leading-strings; children, 
numbering by the.thousands, who have no home, and “ sleep in 
stables or carts, or elsewhere ;”’ who are without friends, except 
an occasional employer, selling them, body and soul, for gain; who 
were never in a school; who do not know how to read; who 
never heard of the Bible; and whose life is steeped in disgusting 
crime and pollution. The writer of this has been engaged of late 
in visiting our city-prisons, and in giving his aid to those gentle- 
men who are laboring among this class of vagrant children, and 
he had no conception before of the fearful extent of this evil. 

‘ All this in our most Christian city of New York! 

‘ During the last two years the writer of this has had a consider- 
able opportunity of observing the degradation of Europe; and to 
him it is sadly ominous of evil that our future society rests on 
such a basis of guilt and wretchedness. ‘There is nothing in 
Europe worse than the black side of New York. The lanes of 
Liverpool, Westminster, and St. Giles; the faubourgs of the 
Seine, and the suburbs of Vienna, do not, any of them, present 
an aspect of such unmingled poverty and unchecked vice as our 
lowest wards. 

‘And be it remembered with this fearful addition: ow prole- 
tairiat, our outcasts and vagrants, are our voters, our future 
citizens, almost our legislators. 

‘ But the saddest aspect to this is, that it should begin so with 
children. 

‘Did any of your readers ever enter one of the vagrant schogls 
now being started in the city? You would be surprised. There 
are no keener and shrewder faces often than those of the vaga- 
bond boys of a large city. But they are so old, — the furrows of 
passion, the stamps of disease and want, where there should be 
the smooth bloom of childhood; the eye, which should be bright- 
ened with boyish merriment, cunning, glassy, heavy; such end- 
less capabilities looking out from all the young faces, — and yet 
you are sure such a black history of crime and shame and want 
is before each ! 

‘Look at this, Christian men! Little girls like your girls, 
boys like your sons, growing up in a pollution and wretchedness 
such as the mind sickens to contemplate! We talk of labor 
among “heathen,” and give generously for it; but there are 
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no heathen like the boys of Five Points; boys with the sharpness, 
the untiring energy, of our American character, and with the 
tremendous passions and ungoverned vices of savages. There 
is no romance about labor among them; no idea of tropical odors 
and oriental scenes; no heroic self-denial watched by a nation. 
It is plain, dry, hard work; the “odors” are of rotten garbage 
and foul sewers; the scenes, the dark, reeking noisome cellars 
of a great city; the reward, to see a boy, made by God for the 
same destiny as our own children, put in the way of honest 
labor, and rising into a consciousness of his manhood and his 
immortality. 

‘It is easy to talk severely of “resisting temptation,” and to 
pack these boys away to prisons and work-houses. Temptation! 
For them it has been incessant and infinite toevil. An organiza- 
tion inclining to crime; the lessons of childhood, debauchery, and 
drunkenness ; home, a filthy cellar; curses and blows, hard talk 
and worse practice, want and filth, the influences working on the 
ripening mind and body; passions like whirlwinds in the breast, 
and reason hardly acting; no kind word; no good influence; a 
choice soon between bitter hunger and crime. These the va- 


4? 


grant’s advantages for ‘‘ resisting temptation” ! 
Again the ‘ Tribune’ says: — 


‘We understand that the demand for revolvers, bowie-knives, 
and other deadly weapons, has been rapidly on the increase for a 
few weeks past, until it has excited attention and remark from 
nearly all who observe the extensive business going on at shops 
where such things are sold. Since the close of the Mexican war, 
there has been no such demand for weapons in this city. The 
cause of this rush to the pistol marts is found in the notorious and 
disgraceful fact, that there is no security for life and property in 
this city, except so far as one may be able to defend himself. 
The insane, demoniac spirits of rum and rowdyism rule the city. 
The gangs of wretches who acknowledge no ruler but brute force, 
and no law but knives and gunpowder, are completely masters in 
some parts of the town; and the magistracy and executive autho- 
rity, down to the most insignificant station-house door-keeper, 
stand in fear and trembling before these ruffians, submit to their 
demands for money, liberate them from prison, hush up com- 
plaints against them, and act in just such a manner as the villains 
dictate.’ 


The New York ‘ Courier and Enquirer’ remarks : — 


‘It is believed that there are fifty thousand females in that city 
who earn their subsistence by the work of their hands. A few 
are highly paid, and acquire a competence; more are tolerably 
paid, and live in comfort; but multitudes are wretchedly paid, 
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and drag out days and years of misery. The average of the 
wages of the whole fifty thousand, we suppose, is about three 
dollars a week; but there is a vast number of them who are 
remunerated with a half, or even a third, of this sum. They are 
the sewing women who labor for the scantiest pittance, simply 
because they are unqualified for better work, and have no alterna- 
tive. There are thousands of them in New York, hidden away 
in obscure streets and wretched attics, — victims of crushing toil 
and destroying privation, — friendless, helpless, hopeless. ‘Their 
hard lot has often been presented to the world, and never without 
exciting commiseration in benevolent hearts. But no mode of 
relief, of the least practical efficiency, has ever been applied. 
Attempts have sometimes been made to raise the rewards of their 
labor by artificially enhancing the price of their products. But 
the stern, irrepealable, unalterable law of political economy, 
which makes price supremely dependent upon relative supply and 
demand, has uniformly thwarted all such schemes.’ 


JUVENILE CRIME. 


In the late report of the Grand Jury, we find some very 
pertinent remarks upon this subject; and we are glad to see 
that they earnestly recommend the establishment of a State 
Reform School for Females. We trust the suggestion will 
meet with the attention it demands. The following are 
their remarks upon the subject : — 


‘The Grand Jury have been, like their predecessors, remarkably 
impressed with the increase of Juvenile crime in our community. 
To the philanthropist who can develop its causes and point out 
the means of its prevention, society would owe much. The steps 
which have been already taken to introduce reformatory measures 
into our system, rather than disciplinary and ignominious forms 
of punishment, meet with great success, and with the entire appro- 
bation of the Grand Jury. By the courtesy of the Directors of 
the Worcester Railroad, the Grand Jury have been conveyed to 
Westboro’, and have had an opportunity of making themselves 
acquainted with the Reform School there located. The details of 
its operations and its successful and gratifying results, now tested 
by several years of experience, belong more properly to the annual 
reports of the institution. The visit was not made from any belief 
that the institution needed any supervision (though no public 
institution can be injured by judicious scrutiny), nor was it dic- 
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tated by idle curiosity, but with a view of satisfying themselves by 
personal inspection of the feasibility of a similar institution for 
females. ‘Temptations to vice and profligacy, in and among the 
suffering poor, are as strong, if not stronger, to the female than 
the male. The one cannot find relief from immediate want in the 
sale of his person; the other can. But a fall before this temp- 
tation is, to the female, irremediable, and the downward progress 
israpid. Under the present arrangements of our criminal system, 
a female convicted of any offence is liable, though it be a first and 
trivial offence, to a sentence to hard labor in an ignominious place 
of punishment, where, surrounded by the profligate and aban- 
doned, she becomes dispirited and reckless. The recuperative 
spark is entirely extinguished, and she comes out, not reformed, 
but ripe for further evil. The plan of private reformatory female 
institutions, within the walls of some city building, has not been 
successful ; for the mind which is to be restored to healthy action 
needs a healthy body, invigorated by free air, exercise, and that 
constant contact with Nature’s beauties which mysteriously leads 
to a love of Nature’s God. ‘This is not the time or place to pre- 
sent a detailed description of what such a reformatory farm for 
females should be; but the Grand Jury have been, at every step, 
so fully convinced of its utility, if not absolute necessity, that they 
most earnestly recommend the scheme to the profound thought 


of philanthropists, and the immediate action of our state and city 
authorities.’ 


ANECDOTE OF THE SuLTAN. — Late letters from Constantino- 
ple relate an anecdote of the Sultan, which is quite worthy of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ A rich Armenian had lost a portfolio, contain- 
ing four hundred thousand piastres, and for which he offered a 
reward of forty thousand. The portfolio was found, and the re- 
ward claimed by a very honest and poor old man; but the Arme- 
nian, in order to escape payment, then declared that the portfolio 
also contained a very valuable ring, which the old man must have 
stolen. The affair was brought before the Sultan, who, having 
ascertained the honesty of the old man, and the well-known ava- 
rice of his adversary, decided that, as the Armenian declared that 
his portfolio contained a ring, this could not be the one he had 
lost, and that he had better return it to the old man, and continue 
to advertise for his own. 





THE LAST INTERVIEW. 
BY MRS, AMELIA B. WELBY. 


Herz in this lonely bower, where first I won thee, 
I come, beloved, beneath the moon’s pale ray, 
To gaze once more, through struggling tears, upon thee, 
And then to bear my broken heart away : 
I dare not linger near thee as a brother ; 
I feel my burning heart would still be thine ; 
How could I hope my struggling thoughts to smother, 
While yielding all the sweetness to another, 
That should be mine! 


But fate hath willed it; the decree is spoken ; 
Now life may lengthen out its weary chain. 

For, reft of thee, its loveliest links are broken : 
May we but clasp them all in heaven again! 

Yes, thou wilt there be mine, in yon blue heaven ; 
There are sweet meetings of the pure and fond ; 

Oh! joys unspeakable to such are given, 

When the sweet ties of love, that here are riven, 

Unite beyond. 


A glorious charm from Heaven thou dost inherit ; 

The gift of angels unto thee belongs ; 
Then breathe thy love in music, that thy spirit 

May whisper to me through thine own sweet songs: 
And though my coming life may soon resemble 

The desert spots through which my steps will flee, 
Though round thee, then, wild worshippers assemble, 
My heart will triumph if thine own but tremble 

Still true to me. 


Yet, not when on our bower the light reposes 

In golden glory, wilt thou sigh for me ; 
Not when the young bee seeks the crimson roses, 

And the far sunbeams tremble o’er the sea; 
But when at eve the tender heart grows fonder, 

And the full soul with pensive love is fraught, — 
Then with wet lids o’er these sweet paths thou’lt wander, 
And, thrilled with love, upon my memory ponder 

With tender thought. 
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And when at times thy bird-like voice entrances 
The listening throng with some enchanting lay, 
If I am near thee, let thy heavenly glances 
One gentle message to my heart convey ; 
I ask but this, —a happier one has taken 
From my lone life the charm that made it dear ; 
I ask but this, and promise thee, unshaken, 
To meet that look of love, — but, oh! ’twill waken 
Such raptures here. 


And now farewell! I dare not lengthen 
These sweet, sad moments out. To gaze on thee 
Is bliss indeed, yet it but serves to strengthen 
The love that now amounts to agony. 
This is our last farewell, our last fond meeting ; 
The world is wide, and we must dwell apart ; 
My spirit gives thee now its last wild greeting, 
With lip to lip, while pulse to pulse is beating, 
And heart to heart. 


Farewell! farewell! Our dream of bliss is over, 
All save the memory of our plighted love ; 
I now must yield thee to thy happier lover, 
Yet, oh! remember, thou art mine above. . 
’Tis a sweet thought, and, when by distance parted, 
*T will lie upon our hearts, a holy spell. 
But the sad tears beneath thy lids have started, 
And I —alas! we both are broken-hearted ! — 
Dearest, farewell ! 





NaPoLeon on SuicipEe. — Two grenadiers having committed 
suicide, he added the following note to the order of the day: 
‘The grenadier Gaubin has committed suicide from disappoint- 
ment in love: he was in other respects a good subject. This is 
the second event of the kind that has happened to the corps in a 
month. The First Consul ordains that it shall be affixed to the 
order of the Guard, that a soldier ought to know how to overcome 
the grief and melancholy arising from his passions; that to bear 
with constancy the pains of the soul shows as much true courage 
as to rest fixed and immovable under the fire of a battery. To 
abandon one’s self to chagrin without resistance, to slay one’s self 
to get rid of it, is to desert the battle-field before the victory.” — 
Headley’s Old Guard. 





LITERARY WORLD. 


Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. July. Vol. 27, No. 1.—This number 
is unusually richly freighted with choice papers, not only of great interest 
to the mercantile community, but also to every one interested in the suc- 
cessful enterprise of his country. Among the articles possessing the 
greatest attraction at the present time is one concerning Ericsson’s Caloric 
Engine. The subject of the application of this motive power to navigation 
is exciting much attention ; and we hope ere long to be able to herald it 
as the successful rival of steam. Mr. Hunt is of the opinion that it will 
succeed, as are many of our first scientific men. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review. July. No. 23.—The chief feature of 
the present number is a fine review of the works of Daniel Webster. 
Mr. Brownson treats of these in a masterly manner; and although in 
many points we differ from his conclusions, still there is very much in the 
notice to commend. He is a powerful writer, and his Review is one of 
the first in point of talent. 

The Winnowing : being sundry Small Poems. By Charles L. Wheler. 
Boston: Bean & Wheler. This little volume contains some very choice 
poetry ; and we can only regret that the author has not favored the public 
with a larger volume, as he seems to be truly touched with the ‘ poetic 
fire.’ 

Address delivered by the Hon. Daniel Webster in Fanueil Hall. — This is 
one of the most pleasing orations that we have ever listened to. There is 
nothing of a political character in it ; but it is a friendly answer to a spon- 
taneous greeting of the citizens of Boston. It well repays perusal; and 
those who would see ‘ the great intellect’ in an undress (if we may so 
speak) should procure a copy. 

The Knickerbocker. July. — This is the first number of the fortieth 
volume, and ‘ Old Knick’ seems determined to outdo even his former 
successful efforts. The price of this Magazine is but $3 a year, and for 
literary contributions it surpasses all its rivals. The ‘ Editor’s Table,’ 
this month, is peculiarly rich and racy. 

The National Portrait Gallery. —‘ The National Portrait Gallery of 
Distinguished Americans,’ commenced in 1834, and continued through 
four volumes, is now about to be re-issued, from the beginning, by Robert 
E. Peterson & Co. of Philadelphia, at one fourth the original price, and 
to be increased and made more valuable by the addition of many new 
portraits. The whole work will be completed in forty weekly numbers, at 
twenty-five cents a number, and will contain one hundred and twenty por- 
traits of eminent personages, who have figured in the annals of our country. 
This work is so well known, and so highly regarded, that little beyond 
the announcement of its republication is needed to secure for it a wide 
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circulation. The first number, handsomely printed, has been laid on our 
table, and contains three portraits of General Washington, and one of 
Martha Washington. 

Littell’s Living Age. Nos. 425, 426, 427, 428.—This work retains its 
well-earned popularity. John Quincy Adams said of it: ‘Of all the 
periodical journals devoted to literature and science, which abound in 
Europe and this country, this has appeared to me the most useful. It 
contains, indeed, the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language ; but this, by its immense extent and comprehension, 
includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of the 
present age.’ 

The Christian Examiner. July. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, & Co.— 
Article III. in this number, is an able and interesting review of President 
Hitchcock's great work, ‘The Religion of Geology and its Connected 
Sciences,’ —a book that has attracted the greatest attention from all 
classes. The reviewer remarks, ‘ That some modification must be made 
in the popular interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis is evident to 
every scholar who is a believer in both Geology and the Bible ;’— but 
disagrees with many of President H.’s conclusions on that subject, and 
presents, we think, some insurmountable objections to their acceptance. 
The remainder of the number is filled with articles of great ability. 

The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. By an American Citizen. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. — From a cursory examination of this work, we 
are led to believe this one of the ablest works of a similar character that 
has ever been published ; and, from the unqualified praise bestowed upon 
it by the press generally, think it worthy the attentive reading of all who 
wish to extend their views of the plan of salvation. 

The Literary Casket. —Such is the title of a neatly-printed monthly 
sheet, issued in this city, at twenty-five cents per annum ; Henry C. Shep- 
ard, editor and proprietor. We are delighted to welcome our old friend 
back to the editorial fraternity. Mr. 8. is well known to the reading 
community as a gentleman of highly cultivated tastes, eminent literary 
abilities, and a most forcible and entertaining writer. We can assure our 
readers, that, however brilliant the outward attractions of the ‘ Casket’ 
may appear, they are but as dross in comparison with the ‘rare and 
radiant’ jewels of which it is the receptacle. 

Graham's Magazine.— Another double number! Truly, Grahem is 
the prince of Magazine publishers, and, notwithstanding the immense 
competition now existing between the monthlies, is steadily gaining 
ground. 

Exercises at the Consecration of Mount Hope Cemetery. Bosto..: Cros- 
by, Nichols, & Co.—This is a neatly-printed pamphlet of forty pages, 
containing, among the other exercises, the Poem of Epes Sargent, which 
has been so highly commended by the press, and the crowning feature of 
the occasion, the Address of Rev. Mr. Huntington. This we think one of 
the finest efforts of this eloquent divine. There is a peculiar charm that 
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he throws around his productions, which it would be well for many of our 
public speakers and writers to study; and that consists in his manner of 
using language. He never strains for effect, nor tortures his auditory by 
high-sounding words and mystical phrases, but deals in the plain, homely, 
and forcible Anglo-Saxon. A remarkable instance of this is presented in 
the Address to which we refer. The evils of intramural burials are at- 
tracting the attention of municipal authorities, and we hope ere long to 
see the practice entirely abolished. 


Tue Care Cop Association. Celebration at Provincetown. — We learn 
from the ‘ Barnstable Patriot,’ that, on the 11th of August, the Cape Cod 
Association visit Provincetown for their annual celebration ; and such an 
event as that promises to be, has not seen its equal in the lower part of 
the Cape, we venture to say; and has only been exceeded by the great 
Centennial here in 1839. It is expected that two large-sized steamers 
will be employed to take the members and their ladies and friends from 
Boston. They will be accompanied by one or two of the finest military 
companies and bands of music. At Provincetown, the citizens are on the 
qui vive, and are preparing for a splendid reception. We understand that 
the celebrated caterer, John Wright, will furnish the entertainment, and 
his mammoth tent will grace the shores of Cape Cod Harbor. 

Let every one who hails from the great Right Arm of the State be 
present. Let us have a commingling of kindred and friends that shall 
never be forgotten. We always feel a peculiar interest in Cape Cod. 
We resided there many years since, and are connected there by family 
ties ; and, when we remark that her inhabitants are among the foremost 
in energy and enterprise, we say what facts and figures abundantly war- 
rant. Their hospitality is unbounded, and all who may take part in this 
celebration may rest assured of a hearty welcome. Mr. Webster has 
received an invitation, and would accept with pleasure, unless prevented 
by his official duties. 





Gotp Pens. — Hinds & Simmonds have at last succeeded in bringing 
into the market some gold pens of an excellent quality. Scarcely any 
thing is more difficult to be obtained than this article. There are enough 
made ; and we have tried every variety, but seldom found what has suited 
us. We recommend our friends to call, and see this firm, at 91, Wash- 
ington-street, Boston. If they cannot be suited there, then they will 
find it difficult to be suited anywhere else. 

Beps. — We believe, that, after all the numerous inventions to make 
us comfortable during our sleeping hours, that of Edgerton & Co. have 
succeeded at last in bringing out the very thing, not only for repose in the 
night, but for the waking hours of an invalid. The bed is so arranged, 
that by a spring the head can be gently raised to any height, thus making 
really an easy chair for the sick in bed at a moment's warning. 
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Legislation on, in Pennsylvania, 
465. Opinions of the Christian 
Fathers on, St. Austin, 493. 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, 495. Vote 
in New Hampshire on, in 1844, 
502. An Address on, in the Capi- 
tol of Connecticut, ib. Report of 
Hon. T. Purrington to the Maine 
Legislature on, in 1836, 512. The 
Declaration of Independence on, 
515. Constitution of Maine on, 
ib. Nature of Governments, ib. 
Constitution of Ohio, 531. Ex- 





tent of, in +. 533. Views | 
of Becearia, ib. Views of Rev. 
Mr. Roberts, 534. Reign of 
Henry VIII., 535. For Forgery, 
536. Edward Livingston on, ib. 
Montesquieu on, 540. Cicero on, 
ib. Empress Elizabeth of Russia 
on, ib. The Duke of Tuscany on, 
541. Dr. Franklin on, ib. Count 
de Sellon on, ib. Napoleon on, 
542. His Letter to his brother 
Louis on, ib. Lord Suffield on, 
543. Statistics of England and 
Wales on, ib. John Howard on, 
544. Reluctance of Jurors to tr 
Cases where Penalty is ieveloed, 
545. The Scriptures on, 547. 
Action of Connecticut Legislature 
on, 549. 


Crime. In Ireland, &. In Boston, 








39. Its Remedy, 151. In Eng- 
land, 154. Pentonville Prison, 
154. Rev. Mr. Kingsmill on, 156. 
Legal Penalties for, 206. Massa- 
chusetts State Prison, 308. 
Child-crime, 266. 
Commerce of Literature, 468. 
Circumstantial Evidence, 486. 
Cause of Crime, 501. 


Discharged Convicts, 138. Labors 
of Thomas Wright, of Manchester, 
England, for, $33. Origin of his 
Mission, 434. Instance of Suc- 
cess, 436. 


Executions in Boston since 1817, 


70. Manner of conducting, ib. 
Henry Phillips, ib. Four Pirates, 
71. Michael Powers,ib. Three 





Pirates, ib. Samuel Clesby and 


Index. 


Gilbert Close, 72. Samuel Green, 
ib. Perez Anthony, ib. Daniel 
Halloran, ib. John D. White 
and Sylvester Colson, ib. Joseph 
Godett and Thomas Colinett, ib. 
Five Pirates, ib. Stephen Rus- 
sell and Simeon L. Crockett, 73. 
Washington Goode, ib. Prof. 
Webster, ib. In Maryland, 125. 
In New York, 145. Douglas and 
Benson, 146. Singular, 205. 
Otto Grunzig, 374. Guests in- 
vited at, 375. Manner of, ib. 
Address of the Prisoner, 376. 
Execution by the Guillotine, 35. 
Education, 79. Lord Brougham on, 
83. Cheaper than Punishment, 
189. In the United States, 274. 
a Newly Acquired Freedom, 
mi. 
Employers and Employees, 337. 
English Post Office, 470. 


Frailty of Human Nature, 23. 
French University, 412. 
French Post Office, 471. 


Home, 32. 
Howard, John, 33. 
Help One Another, 212. 


Idleness, 303, 320. . 
Impressions of England in 1851, by 
redrika Bremer, 416. 

Isaac T, Hopper, Correspondence of, 
with New York Prison Associa- 
tion, 438. Letter of Mrs. Child, 
440. His Death, 441. 

Incredible Punishment, 130. 

—" of Coal into England, 

50. 

Intemperance, 277. Opinions of 
Chaplains on use of Beer, ib. 
Misery of, 301. Statistics of, 
399. 

Immutable Morality, 554. 


Journey to Washington. — No. I. 
423. Visit to Springfield Jail, 
424. Incidents of Prisoners, ib. 
Hartford, ib. Interest of Goy. 
Seymour; his Proposal, ib. Mrs. 
Sigourney, Hon. Philip Ripley, 





Index. 


424.— No. II. Labors in New 
Haven, 454. Interview with an 
Interesting Family, ib. Visit to 
the Jail, 455. Bridgeport, ib. 
— No. Ill. Arrival in Washing- 
ton, 457. Interview with Charles 
Sumner, Robert Rantoul, jun. 
and Horace Mann, ib. Extended 
the Journey to Richmond, 457. 
Visit to the Cell of two Con- 
demned Pirates, 458. Execution 
a on Good Friday, 458. 
A Reprieve granted, ib. Lecture 


in the Capitol, 459. Question of 


Private and Public Executions, ib. 
Bill before the Legislature, ib. 
Execution of the Pirates, ib. Re- 
prieve of a Slave, 461. Meeting 
to condemn the Governor for, ib. 
Proposal to remove the Capitol, 
ib. Slave Law in Virginia, 462. 
Lecture in First Presbyterian 
Church, ib. Philadelphia, Lec- 
ture in, 453. New York, ib. 
Funeral of Rey. Mr. Turner, 464. 
Journey to New Hampshire, 502. 
Addresses in the Churches and 
before the Legislature, ib. The 
Maine Law, ib. Question on 
Abolishing the Death Penalty, 
ib. The Vote of the State in 
1844, 502. Visit to the State 
Prison, 503. Affecting History 
- of Kate Virginia Poole, ib. 
Journey to New Haven, 508. Lee- 
tures in Bridgeport, New Haven, 


and Hartford, 509. Specimen of 


Bigotry, ib. 
Justice in Burmah, 499. 


Kossuth, 224. A Prayer by, 269. 
Kindness to Parents, 490. 


Life, 222, 283. 


Maine Liquor Law, Progress of, 
398. Capital invested in Liquors 
in United States, 399. Conver- 
sion of Bread-stuffs into Liquor, 
400. Letter from Neal Dow on, 
ib. Peculiarities of the Law, 
401. 

Mission to England, 1. 

Murder, and Acquittal for Insanity, 

73. 
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Mrs. Freeman Hunt, Obituary of, 


426. 


Notes by the Way. No. I. Royal 


Mail Steamship, 41.— No. II. 
Penitentiary Reforms, Halifax, 
ib. — No. III. Independence, 
Sunday, 41. Liverpool, Custom 
House, 42.— No. LV. London, 
56. Sunday, ib. Polytechnic 
Institution, ib. The Exhibition, 
57.— No. V. Peace Congress, 
58. Resolutions of, 59. ele- 
gates of, 61.— No. VI. An 
Execution, 63.— No. VII. Rag- 
ged Schools, 65. Interview with 
Sir George Grey, 67.—No. VIII. 
Paris ; Interview with Athanase 
Coquerell, 131. Anecdote of the 
Carpenters, ib. Imprisonment 
of Charles Hugo, 132. Paris, 
132. The Louvre, ib.—No. IX. 
Worcester, Prisons in, 134. 
Lectures there, 136. — No. X. 
Interviews ; Lord Ashley, 171. 
Thieves’ Convention, ib. Sir 
George Grey, ib. — No. XI. 
Prisons of Paris ; Prison pour 
Dettes, 173. The Maison des 
Jeunes Détenus, ou Maison Cen- 
trale d’Education Correctionelle, 
ib. St. Lazare, 174. Dépdt des 
Condamnés, ib. Penitentione, 
ib.— No. XII. The Hotel des 
Invalides, 175. Notre Dame, ib, 
Hall of the National Assembly. 
ib. Museum, 176. Palace of 
Louis Phillippe, ib. — No. XIII. 
Ragged Schools, 216. — No. XIV. 
Cold Bath-Fields Prison, 220. — 
No. XV. British Ladies’ Society, 
275.—No. XVI. Intemperance, 
277. — No. XVII. Republican 
Tendencies in England, 329. — 
No. XVIII. England and America, 
322. — No. XIX. The Voyage: 
The Servants ; Meeting of Father 
and Children, 324. — No. XX. 
English Luxury, 326.—No. XXI. 
Shoe-blacks ; Ragged Schools, 
371.— No. XXII. Address from 
the Women of Philadelphia, 410. 
—No. XXIII. Soldiers in Paris ; 
French University, 412. — No. 
XXIV. Penny Banks; Statistics 
of Paris, 413.— No. XXV. Com- 
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merce of Literature, 468. — No. 
XXVI. Post Offices in England 
and France, 470.— No. XXVIL. 
Bibles; Fire Department, 520. 

New Ws: M of Indentifying a Pri- 
soner, 34. 

Newspapers in London, 468. Price 
of Advertising, 470. 


Peace Congress, London, 58. Reso- 
lutions of, 59. Delegates of, 61. 

Pitcairn’s Island, 318. 

Plays and Dances for Charity, 409. 

Penny Banks in England, 413. 

Prisons of Paris and their Tenants, 
74. The Conciergerie, ib. Ra- 
vaillac, 75. Marechale D’Ancre, 
Eleonora Galigai, ib. Cartouche, 
76. General Beauharnois, 78. 
Charlotte Corday, 103. Marshal 
Ney, ib. La Folle des Rosses, 
104. The Mother and Daughter, 
106. 

Prison Law and Criminal Treat- 
ment, 289. Objects of, 291. 
Captain Maconochie on, 293. Sen- 
tences to be measured by Labor, 
294. Mere Submission Insufli- 
cient, 295. 

Punishment, Duration of, 
Philosophy of, 193. 

Power of Kindness, 270. 

Progress of the Cause, 370. 


49. 


Ragged Schools, 65. Opening of 
One, ib. Interest of Lord Ashley. 
the Duke of Grafton, Samuel 
Gurney, ib. The Field Lane, 66, 
217. Anecdote of, ib. Manner 


of Providing for Scholars, ib. | 


Fredrika Bremer’s Description of, 
416. Manner of Employing 
Scholars, 371, 373,417. Speech 
of a Temperance Man on, 419. 
Rev. Hosea Ballou, Obituary of, 
523. 
Reform School, Westborough, 560. 


Savage Nursery Rhymes, 214. 


Showering and Yoking in Prisons 
in New York, 363. Report of 
Committee, ib. Testimony of 
Judge Edmonds, ib. Of the 
Prisoners, ib. Refusal of Officers 





Index. 


to Testify on, ib. Of Dr. Fosgate, 

364. Dr. Clark, 365. Dr. Rs - 
mond, ib. Dr. Belcher, ib. 
Charles W. Pomeroy, ib. Wil- 
liam Sunderlin, 366. Barnabas 
King, ib. Francis C. Rich, ib. 
Chauncey J. Smith. ib. Offences 
for which Inflicted, ib. Views 
of Hon. Mr. Robinson on the 
Treatment of Criminals, 367. 
The Boston Daily Journal on, 
368. 

Soldiers in Paris, 412. 

Society as it is, 557. Criminals in 
New York City, ib. Vagrant 
Children in, 558. Demand for 
Revolvers, 559. Condition of 
Females, ib. 

Story of Gaspar Mendez, 343. 

Suicide, Napoleon on, 563. 

Statistics. — Crime in Ireland, &. 
Gallows Literature, 19. Massa- 
chusetts State Prison, 31. New 
Hampshire State Prison, ib. 
Newspapers, ib. Drunkards, ib. 
Poor Rates, ib. Immigration, 
ib. Crime in Boston, 39. Pen- 
tonville Prison, 154. Massachu- 
setts State Prison, 310. Intem- 
perance, 310. Harvard College. 
358. Paris, Trades of, 414. 


The Memory of the Good, 33. 

The Great Exhibition, 56. 

The Inquisition in Spain, 
Statistics of, ib. 

Touching Narrative, 117. 

Thief-making and Thief-taking, 163. 

The Trial by Jury, 179. 

The Sacredness of Life, 203. 

The Sword and the Press, 213. 

The Cold Bath-fields Prison, Eng- 
land, 220. 

Treatment of Young Offenders, 233, 
Treatment Imperfect, 234. Phi- 
lanthropic Farm School at Rei- 
gate, a Model for, 235. Parents 
should Pay for the Punishment 
of, ib. Manner of Treatment 
at Parkhurst, ib. Importance of 
Ragged Schools for, O47. 

The Lost Child, 241. 

The New Year’s Night, 252. 

The Criminal, 254. King of Swe- 
den on, ib. Views of an Eng- 
lish Writer, 255. Few to Plead 


109. 
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for, 259. 
own. Cause, 260. Universal | 
Brotherhood, a Reason for Sym- | 
pathy, 262. The Example of 
Jesus, 263. 

The Mission of Life, 283. 

The Mor: ulity of the ’Press, 341. 

The Star in the East, 369. 

The Reformation of Crimins ils, 385. 
Incident of a Young Englishman, 
387. Labors of John-Augustus, 
396. Number of Persons Bailed 
by him, 397. Costs of, ib. 

The Gold Sovere ign, 388. 

The Shipwrecked ‘Mother and Child, 
427. 
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He cannot Plead his | To the Friends of the Cause, 280. 


Who is the Sufferer? 123. 

Witchcraft and Conjuration in Eng- 
land, 209. 

William H. Wells, 444: 
with the President for, ib. His 
Reply, ib. His Crime, 445. 
Letter of Hon. T. Purrington, ib. 
Opinion of Attorney "Ge neral 
Wirt, 446. Objects of Punish- 
ment, 447. Efforts of the Clergy 
at W ashington, 448. Interest of 
Mr. Webster, 450. Sent to Pri- 
son for Life, ib. Sketch of his 
Life, ib. 


Interview 


OETRY. 


Smile upon the Fallen . 

Not all alone 

The Lost One 

Feeble at First, but Mighty at at 
Last e 


To the South - Ww wy 


The Convict’s Wife 

My Boy ° 

Soul ; and Body 

There’s Work ——— gh to Do 

To the Aerial Messenger 7 

Sonnet. . 
yeak not Hi: arshly . AP 

The at Heart, oh! that Loving r 
Heart 

Invocation 

The Two Angels. 

Keep i in Ste p- 

Liberty 

Invocation . 

A Thought suggested by ‘the 
New Year ; ‘ 


The Death of the Old Year 
A Prisoner’s Death 


| Speak not against thy Fellow- 


Man. 
King Winter 
The Prisoners of Naples 


> | Lament of the Seamstress 


Our Beem. kl lt lt lg 
The Wife. . . 

The Child’s Good- -Night 
The Father is Coming . 
The Deranged 


8 | Beggar 


The Lost Angel ; 


| The World for Sale 

2 | Our Toiling Brethren . 
| Spring. . 
| Do they Miss me 


My Boy 


3 | Why do I Love her so? 


Judge not Hastily . 
The Last Interview 





